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NOTE 


For the Buddhists at Nagpur twenty—sixth October 1976 wilJ go down in history as its most 
memorable day on which ihey could offer their pravets to the corporeal relics of Lord Buddha, excavated 
from the stupa at Piprahwa in Basti District of Uttar Pradesh in India and exhibited in the Nagpur 
Museum. The relics were a source oT re-awakening by bringing back to th; memory ihe fundamental 
ethical principles promulgated by the Lord, more than two thousand five hundred years ago, for the 
emancipation of humanity, which appealed to the hearts of all classes of people. 

2. The relics were, no doubt, brought t» light as early as 1972 , the Buddhists remained ignorant 
about them in the absence of publicity which they actually deservedT In order to raise the curtain,, 
therefore, the Nagpur Buddhist Centre approached the author, Shri K. M. Srivastava. to publish a booklet 
on the discovery' of such an outstanding value. Shri Srivastava was generous enough to accede to the 
request wilhout caring to know the details of the activities and efficiency of the Centre, 

3. The Nagpur Buddhist Centre is an organisation of Buddhists who were initiated into the 
D ha mm a by the Mahabodhisatva Baba Sahch Doctor Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar at the sacred place 
of Deeksha Bhumi at Nagpur on fourteenth October 1956, two thousand five hundredth M ah opari nirvana 
Day of Lord Buddha. The occasion will stand as a great landmark in the history of Buddhism when 
about six lakh twenty-five thousand persons were inspired with the teachings or the religion- 

4. Mahasihavir Dhamiakirii was one amongst these inspired people, who preferred to renounce 
the world and adopt the life of a monk. During his visit to the Piprahwa ruins in Basti District of Uttar 
Pradesh, he was visibly moved to sec the devastated and uneared for condition of the sacred site which 
bethought to tc Pipit Kit nan. Tie feelings of acute pain forced the monk to appeal to the Prime 
Minister of India for taking suitable steps to preserve the ancient remains for posterity. The Prime 
Minister lost no lime in forwarding the letter to the Director General, Archaeological Survey of India, 
New Delhi, for immediate action. The request ultimately reached the Superintending Archaeologist, 
Archaeological Survey of India, Mid-eastern Circle, Patna. Owing to certain insurmountable problems 
the ancient site had to wait for a little more time when Shri Srivastava assumed charge of the post on 
twenty-eighth August 1970. 

5. Touched by the feelings of Mahastbavir.Shri SrivasUva decided to inspect the ruins immediately 
after the montoons. The study of the remains, on the very first occasion by Shri Srivastava in November, 
developed an unflinching belief in his mind that the remains were of the ancient town of Kapilavastu. 
Intuition might have played a vital role in the impression; but it can be emphasised without exaggeration 
that the ultimate source of the intuition was the long and varied experience Shri Srivastava had in the 
line of excavation at his credit. The preliminaries of the excavation work at the site were completed 
on twenty-sixth January I97f and actual digging commenced the following day. 

6. In the year 1972 when Shri Srivaslava was concentrating his attention on the stupa, a team of 
scholars from Japan and Nepal, who were excavat ing at Titaurakot. paid a visit to the site to ascertain 
the aim of the excavation. They simply ridiculed at the aim of the identification of Kapilavastu and 
passed unbecoming remarks under the unfounded impression that Titaurakot in Nepal alone could be 
Kapilavastu. Shri Srivastava was, however, not unnerved by the remarks and declared emphatically, 
"All of us arc digging with the same aim. Let us see who is successful’*. Only a few days later 
caskets with the corporeal relies of Buddha were recovered from the stupa by Shri Srivastava on twentieth 
March 1972. 


7. Though of course the relics were of paramount importance to the Buddhists, the question of 
iidentification of Kapilavastu continued to be open. On eighteenth March 1973 the resumed excavation 
at the site yielded the first terracotta sealing which clinched the issue conclusively. The total number of 
sealings in the season went uptq thirty, all of them carrying the legend of Kapilavastu, Cameras flashed 
at New Delhi in May 1973 when a press conference was held to declare the discovery. The newspapers, 
however, published the news in a low tone. In 1974 a ltd of a pot and more sealings inscribed with the 
same legend of Kapilavastu corroborated the indent location further. 


8. The discovery received a wide publicity in the year 1976 after the remains of the main 
township were uncovered at an adjacent mmiud Ganwaria. Very sore over the final identification of 
Kapilavastu, scholars from Nepal published two booklets against it hurriedly without hesitating the least 
to use the most derisive language- In the present booklet Shri Srivastavn has aptly replied the questions 
raised by them to justify his proclamation- With this booklet, the Nagpur Buddhist Centre is confident, 
the shadow of doubt, to whatever extent it might have been, will wither away. 

9. Much water has not flowed since the time ,1 he first Prime Minister of India, Pandit Jawahatla! 
Nehru, in keeping with the heritage of the country, paid his ovation to the relics of Sari put la and 
Mahamoggalan, immediate disciples oT Lord Buddha, which were handed over to the representatives of 
Muhabodhi Society at Victoria and Albert Museum, London, oh twenty fourth February 1947. Moving 
from one country to the other the relics, in their last leg af journey, were carried by the great Prime 
Minister on his head from Sane hi railway station to the newly erected Cheliyugiri Vi horn where they were 
enshrined on thirtieth November 1952- The spiritual instinct which nurtured the flesh and blood or the 
great man has ki t behind an indelible impression on om minds. 

10. The inheritance of deep spiritual urge makes the Nagpur Buddhist Centre believe that the 
relics of ihe Lord will be received by the pioneers in the country with greater honour and enthusiasm. 
Vigorous efforts will be made by the leaders of the couniry to develop ancient Ka pi lavas tu in the best 
possible manner. Not only the Centre, but the Buddhists all round the world, would remain indebted to 
the Archaeological Survey of India, particularly Shri Krishna Murari Srivastava, for such a momentous 
discovery. The Government or India would share the feelings of the Centre by duly recognising and 
rewarding this work of great feat, which has attracted a large number oi tourists bringing handsome 
amount of foreign exchange, 

I). Though the clouds hanging over the mystery of the ten stupas, erected over the relics of 
Lord Buddha, shortly after his cremation, are gradually disappearing, the work already done is only an 
insignificant fraction of what is yet lo be done. The stupa at Kapilavasm is the third amongst those 
discovered so for, the remaining seven still await to see the light of lhe day. On this solemn occasion 
or the release of the booklet the Nagpur Buddhist Center, on behalf of the Buddhists all over the Universe, 
appeals to the Government of India to set up a project to uncover ihe mystery of the other seven Stupas, 


5. N, Dahl wale 

Na *P yr Working Chairman 

Dt, I-I-1978 NAGPUR BUDDHIST CENTRE. 
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KAPILAVASTU IN BASTI DISTRICT OF U.P. 


T he identification or ihe town of ancient Kapilavastu was a subject of lively discussion amongst 
scholars in the closing: years of the last century. Gautam Buddha spent the first twenty-nine 
\ears of his life at Kapilavastu, after which he renounced the world in quest or Divine Traill. Concertrated 
efforts were made bv A. Fuhrcr, P. C, Mukherjee, V. A. Smith and others to locate the town, particularly 
after the discovery "oft he inscribed Asokan Pillar atLumbini and inscribed relic casket at Piprahwa 
(Cover page) in 1896 and 1898 respectively, Before that the attempts by Lassen, Cunningham, Carlleyle 
etc. to locate Kepitavasiu were nothing more than wild goose chase. Though the inscription on the relic 
casket coupled with the distance from Lumbinj recorded by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien were considered^ 
by certain scholars to be adequate enough to proclaim that Piprahwa was ancient Kapilavastu, yet the 
declaration made by A, Fuhrer in 1896 continued to outweigh the balance in favour of TtlaurakoU The 
lest of the inscription on the relic casket found by Peppc 1 in ihei/upff at Piprahwa is as follows: 

Svkiti hhatbtam sa-hhagimkanam sa-puta dalanam Iyant satila nidharte Bit lints bhagavate Saktyanam 

The general interpretation of the inscription was that the relics inside the stupa are those of 
Buddha. The physical remains of Buddha, immedlately after his nirvana and cremation at Kush inagar in 
Deoria District of Uttar Pradesh were distributed amongst eight communities, one of them being Sakyus of 
Kapilavastu from which he hailed. After a few years Fleet came out with a new inierpretatiou, 
revising his own as well, that the relics are those of the Kinsmen of Buddha (massacred by Vidudabhnk 

Piprahwa in Basil District of Uttar Pradesh is twenty-two kilometres north of Nougarh, n tehsil 
headquarters and railway station on the Gorakhpur—Gottda loop lino of North-eastern Railway (I rtfMgc). 
piprahwa is only nine kilometres north offlirdpur which in turn is on the road to L urn him front Naugarh. 
Siluated at a straight distance of three kilometres to the north-north-east of Tuulihawa, district 
headquarter in the central peit of Nepalese Tarai, the ancient site of 1 itaurakol is named alter the \ ilJage 
Triaura- Tatdihawa is twenty-one kilt metres north—east oT Shohratgarh, a town in District Basti of Litar 
Pradesh and also a railway station on ihe Gorukhpur-Ciondst loop line of Norih-eastCm Railway, Jn 
regard to THaurakol Fuhrer said, “The discoveiy of the .Asokan Edict Pillar in the Lumbiiti grove at 
Rupiindei enabled me to fix also, with absolute certainty, the silc of Kapilavastu and of the sanctuaries in 
its neighbourhood. Thanks to the exact notes left by the two C hinese travellers, 1 discovered its extensive 
ruins about eighteen miles of the LuntHini pillar and about six miles north-west ol Nigah Sagar in the 
middle of a dense sal forest over n length of about seven miles from the villages ol Amauli, hard till, 
Harnampur and Bikuli. Tihnuakot and Ramghgt oj. the Banganga and over a breadth of about three to 
four miles from the villages of Rampur, Ahiruult and Srinagar on the smith to the village-, of Jagdishpur 
and Nagravah on ihc north. The whole site is at present as dreary and desolate as when seen by Fa-hien 
and Hiuen Tsang, yet cvcrv sacred spot mentioned by the two pilgrims can be easily identified In 
support of Piprahwa, on the other band, ihe reputed historian V. A. Smith said. “My identilkat ion of the 
Piprahwa site with the Kapilavastu or Fa-hien rests upon the pilgrim's dcscriplion t>r Ins itinerary. 
Professor Rhvs Davids by a wholly independent line or argument arrives at the same conclusion that 
Kapilavastu is represented by the Piprahwa group of ruins, l am convinced that Professor Rhys Davids’ 
argument is sound and that the stupa opened by Mr. Peppe' really cimiaincd the relics pi the Sakyo sage, 
enshrined by his Sakya brethren shortly after his decease and cremation. 

“If the correctness be admitted of the conclusion which Professor Rhys Davids and ] have 
reached by whdly independent process of reasoning, it is plain that the Piprahwa group or ruins is for 
many reasons of the highest importance, and that the systematic survey and exploration of the locality 
by a competent expert would be a matter of world-wide interest.*’ 4 

Inspire of such a ealegorical statement made by a renowned hisiorian it is really mysterious why 
no work was undertaken at Piprahwa. The significance of the statement was tn all probability ensconced 
by the general acceptance by the scholars that TiJaurskot was Kapilavastu. Certain basic wrong 
concept ion* of the scholars were at the root of this wide agreement. Of all, the most in'.ereiting was the 
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distance of Kapilavastu from Lumbini recorded by ihe two Chinese pilgrim? Fa-hien end Hiuen Tseng, 
Tilt distance furnished by the two was considered by the scholars to be at variance. On the basis of lliucn 
Tsang's statement it was taken to be sixteen though the distance recorded by Fii-hien was limited to 
nine. The historians and archaeologists, somehow or the other, missed to note that Hiucn Tsang did 
not go to Lumbini straight from Kapilavflsiu whereas Fa-hicn went straight. Hiucn Tsang adopted a 
circuitous route going first to Sarakupa (Arrow* well) and then to Lumbini, as a mull of which the distance 
could not be expected to be the same. Sarakupa is the place where, during an athletic excercise, the arrow 
shot by Buddha in his childhood pierced the ground upto the feather causing a clear spring to burst out. 
The distance by a shorter route can always be more by a round-about route, but a longer distance can 
never be shorter. The statements of both the pilgrims arc correct, but since Fu-hien went straight from 
Kapilavastu to Lumbini, the distance recorded hy him should be considered much more valuable in 
locating the site. The distance of Lumbini from Piprahwa is esacily the same as recorded by Fa-hicn. 


m No credence was given by the scholars 10 the distance recorded by Fa-hien under another wrong 
presumption. They took it for granted that Sakya Chief Suddhodana, father of Buddha, was a great 
king. They did not try to read between the lines. Suddhodana was made a great king in the later 
Buddhist texts greatly influenced by the religious sentiments of the devotees. In fact there is no difference 
of opinion amongst scholars on the fact that the Saky a chieT acknowledged the suzerainty of Kosala 
king Prascnajit. The idea that Buddha's father, Suddhodana. was a great king docs not find a place in 
the oldest forms of Buddhist texts presenting family traditions, “The father of Buddha," according to 
Watters, “was no more than a member of Sakya clan, ptrhaps invested with some rank or importance as 
a chief magistrate, although this does not appear. He may also have lived in or near a place called 
Kapilavastu, but he had not a palace and did not reign there." 4 Anand Coomarawsimy is also of the 
same opinion and says, “It is only in later legend lhat Suddhodana is represented as a great king; most 
likely he was in fact a wealthy knight and landowner". 4 Similar is the opinion of Oldenberg who sayi, 
“A widespread tradition represents Buddha as having been a king s sop. But the idea that Buddha s 
father, Suddhodana, enjoyed the royal dignity is quite foreign to the oldest forms in which the traditions 
regarding the familv a re presented to us, rather, we have nothing more or less to contemplate m 
Suddhodana than one of the great and wealthy landowners of the Sakya race, whom later legends first 
transformed into the “great king Suddhodana.' s Smith also points to I he same conclusion and says. 
"There is no sound reason for believing that cither he or his father ever enjoyed the position of regal 
magnificence ascribed to them by the pious imagination of later ages" ,'* There is a corroborative reference 
in Buddha's own statement made at the time when king Bimbisara offered i> bestow upon him the whole 
kingdom- Buddha said. “Raja, near the Himalaya, is a rich and prosperous country. Kosala it is named 
there lives a tribe of ishkvaku of Solar race, the Cakyas they are called. To this tribe I belong; l am of 
Kshatriya caste,”' 1 The unfounded image of a great king and h’w capital led the scholars to search t e 
ruins of Kapilavastu in a very extensive ancient site. Incidentally A. Fuhret hap pend to visit ihe *j le ° 
Tilaurakot, eighteen miles from Lumbini, which fulfilled the requirements of their imagination, o ai 
as tbc geo-physical location of Tilaurakot is concerned it is simitar to that of Piprahwa. 


With this rampant belief excavation was regularly conducted at Tilaurakot ignoring completely 
the ancient site of Piprahwa. The authenticity of the identification was deep rooted to such an extent 
that A. Fuhrcr attempted to associate the names of eighteen Sakyas, including Mahanam, slaughtered .y 
Vidudabha. the young king of Kosala and son of Prasenajit. with the structures at Sagarahwa on the 
false ground of writing in pre-Asokan characters. The undesirable atiempt was. however, foiled in 
time bv V. A. Smith who paid a surprise visit to the site when the excavation was m progress. V idudabha 
massacred the Sakyas as a revenge on being slighted by them that his moiher was a slave girl oi the 

Sakyas, 


There was no serious work on the identification of Kapilavastu in the first hail of the present 
centurv The consensus amongst the scholars that Tilaurakot was Kapilavastu made them complacent, 
though no concrete evidence to establish it was available. The lull was broken m 1962 When the 
Government of India decided to send a delegation to explore and excavate m the Tara, region »rNcpal 
under the leadership of Dr. (Mrs.) D. Mitra. During the course of her expedition she conducted 
excavation at Tilaurakot as well. She was, however, not abtc to find any evidence to support the 
identification of Tilaurakot with Kapilavastu, In such circumstances she declared. "In fact 'ho inscriplion 
on the reliquary found within the main stupa at piprahwa coupled with Ptprahwa's correspondence 
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with Fa-fricn's bearing and distance of Kapiiavastu in relation to Lumbiiri raises a strong presumption 
Tor Piprahwa and its surrounding villages like Ganwaria being the sire of K.apilava.'.tu.” 9 

Amidst such vital and prophetic pi od a mat ions and unfounded presumed variation in the distance 
of Kapiiavastu from 1. uni bin i recorded by ihe two Chinese pilgrims Fa-hicn and Hiuen Tsang. the author 
was tempted to tap the site of Piprahwa in order to bring the long standing uncertainty to a close. The 
excavations were started in 197! immediately after the author was posted at Patna. In 1972 caskets 
containing the relics of Buddha were found in the same stupa (Plate I) which yielded the inscribed casket 
in 1898. These caskets (Plates II and III) happened lobe at a much lower level than the inscribed 
casket and could be dated to fifth-fourth centuries B. C. Though the caskets were considered to be a 
substantial evidence to prove ihe location of Kapiiavastu, the final stamp needed an inscriptions I 
evidence. Excavation was. therefore, resumed in 1973 w ith the primary objective of finding inscriptions 
with the legend Kapiiavastu. Theciuciat moment came when the excavation/ in the majestic eastern 
monastery (Plate IV) was in progress. Terracotta sealings, more than thirty in number, were collected from 
a depth ranging between 1,05 to 1.75 metres. The sealings were not round in a hoard, but they were 
scattered and picked up from various spots. One or the sealings was found kept in a niche of a cell. 
They were inscribed w ith the legend Kapiiavastu which could be divided into two groups. One of them 
reads Om. Deuiputra Vihare, Kapiiavastu. Blukkhu Sartghas (Plate V A) and tte other Mafia. Kapiiavastu, 
Bhiksftu San$has. A third category of sealings, limited to two, carried the name of the monks. 

With the help of ihe above mentioned scalings the question or the precise location of Kapiiavastu 
was settled once and for all. The sealings also established that the stupa, which yielded the caskets, was 
constructed by the Sakyas over their one-eighth share of corporeal relics received at Kushinagar after the 
cremation of Buddha. The word Devaputra on the sealings indicate that the eastern monastery was built 
under the patronage of Kushan kings (for the order of monks of Kapiiavastu). 

In the year 1974 more sealings with the same legend were collected from the same monastery. The 
most outstanding discovery during that season, however, was a lid of a pot, inscribed with the legend 
Om, Devap' ‘ Vihare, Kapiiavastu, Blukkhu Sapghos (Plate V B). There were several other monasteries 
on all sides of the stupa. Monasteries and stupa are always a little away from the main township and 
hence, to complete the picture of Kapiiavastu, it was essential to expose the remains of the latter as well. 
Fortunately they were struck in 1975 at an adjacent mound Ganwaria, a kilometre to the south-west of 
Prprahwa. 

During the course of excavation in 1975 two massive burnt-brick structural complexes with 
impressive projected entrances to the east were exposed. Of the two, the larger one, on Ihe western 
fringe of the mound, is about thirty metres square. It has twenty-five rooms with a gallery at each of the 
four comers. In the last phase the number of rooms was raised to twenty-six with the help of a 
partition wall. The gallery at the corners was in alignment with-the cardinal directions. In all there 
were five phases in the complex. The two rooms on cither side of the entrance were most spacious. 
Generally, the flooring was made of brick concrete mixed with lime, though in phase III pieces of 
burnt-brick were also used. A ring well having a diameter of 85 ems,, was observed in the gallery on the 
north-western corner. With an open courtyard, about twenty-five metres square ip the centre, the rooms 
and galleries were constructed all around it. The width of the outer wall was more than two metres and 
that of the inner one 1,70 metres on the top. The cross waifs were more than a metre thick. 

The larger structural complex ( Plate VI A 1 embodied certain extra-ordinary features. Complete 
bricks were used only in the facing of the walls and the core was filled up with brickbats. The bricks used 
in (he facing in the last two phases were rubbed in the pre-firing stage lo present a beautiful appearance 
after firing in addition to pro\ iding more strength to the structure. Two projecting bastion-like structures 
were constructed to give a majestic appearance to the entrance. As an additional attraction three corners 
in each bastion were provided at the western end. In order to restrict the entry at a later stage, two 
walls, facing each other and projecting from the bastions, were raised at the easternmost fringe of the 
entrance. In front or the two walls Ihcie was a pavement made or brickbats with complete bricks used in 
the facing. The opening of the second entrance, however, continued to be 2.35 metres 

But Torn few additional features the smaller structural complex, about thirty metres to the north¬ 
east, was, on the whole, similar to the larger one, It is abou) twenty-six metres square. A small room 
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in the n^rth-cast corner appears to have been used a^ lavatory 01 bath room, To maintain privacy the 
access to the room was provided through another small room opening in the central courtyard. Though 
the number of rooms in the smaller tomples was Jess, the entrance was wider measuring 3d 5 metres In 
the earlier stages the entrance was towards the east, l^tcr on. it was sealed with the help ot e curtain 
wall and a narrow- entrance, 1.20 metres wide, prov ded towards the northern side (Plate VI B\ Unlike 
the larger complex the corner rooms on the south-east and north-west were the biggest and square in 
shape. 

In the year 1976 excavations at Ganwaria were resumed to determine the planning of the town of 
an dent KapiUvastu. Extensive structural remains, corroborating once again its identification with the 
ancient township of Kapilavastu, were brought to light daring the course ot excavation. Besides 
exposing further the architectural member* of the two massive burnt-biick structural compteses excavated 
in the preceding year, numerous structures* both secular and tectestaslical, spread over a large area, were 
also exposed. 

Digging deeper into ibe rooms of the larger structural complex* it was observed that ihc earliest 
inhabitants of the site lived in houses of mud wall, the ceilings of which were supported on wooden 
posts. At places, mud pMfofmdike structures were also observed. The earliest occupational levels 
were very much disturbed by a scries of pits. Soukagcjais con tempura neons to the ringwell discovered 
in the earlier year and attributable to the first phase of the burnt-brick structures, were a new feature. 
The central courtyard, left nnexcavaicd, was paiti&llv dug upto the levels ol ilietast floor made ot 
brick-jelly. A covered drain of burnt-bricks, with its cutlet near the south-western corner of the 
structural complex was noticed in the courtyard immediately below ihe floor (Plate VII A)< The five 
structural phases of burnt-brick in this complex were furl her confirmed during thts/Seascn (Plate VII B). 
Though the planning as a whole was more or les* similar* the alignment of the first three phases of the 
burnt-brick structures varied from one another. As revealed by squarish holes on cither end of the 
entrance on the east* wcoden frames appear to have been used to slam the doors. 

In the smaller structural complex, one of the rooms ju^t opposite ihc entrance was obscived to 
have been converted into a place qf worship with the help of moulded bricks. A beautiful terracotta 
figure of Lord Buddha in a unique mudra was recovered Tram the converted shrine, Tltc Lord i% seated 
on a double lotus throat, in a contemplative mood holding the fingers of his lett han J w ith the right- 
Unlike the larger structural complex, the planning of the smaller one seems to have undergone changes in 
various phases. Brick-paved courtyard in the eccuie h also a new feature in this complex (Hate VIIt). 
Though the earlier phases are yet to be ascertained, four structural phsacs have so far been discovered* 

Amongst the secular structures a set of rooms of a house complex made ol burnt-bricks was 
located dose to the massive outer wall of the larger structural complex near the south-eastern end of the 
entrance, it revealed two main structural phases belonging to phases 111 and IV of the larger complex* 
A beautiful disc in fine-grained bluish sandstone found here belonged to phase Id- it has a diametre o 
14,5 ctns, and is decorated with animal figures of elephant, Hon and bull interspersed by floral and chakra 
designs, similar lo those observed on the abacus ol A^okan pillars. 

Located further in a south-easterly direction was a block of a large structure comprising several 
rooms, besides verandahs and two court yards in the centre* Like the larger and smaller structural 
complexes, this too hud its enirance Inwards the east. Initially it was squarish on plan* but the extension 
at a Jiiier stage in southern direction turned it into u itciinjlc. Two main entrances* one eaco of the 
curlier uni later stages of its construction* were provided through a flight of steps (Piute IX A). A small 
side dour was also provided in its southern arm. Inside the complex and all around ihe courtyards, there 
were tows of rooms interspersed by narrow verandahs. The floor of the moms, verandahs and courtyards 
were all puved with regular couiscs of complete burnt-bricks and/or brickbats* A tong drain originating 
from the courtyard of the house uf the earlier stage iraveb through < he courtyard of t he structure of the 
later stage and emits out on the southern side (Plate IX B). Lime-lug between the two stages ot 
construction appear to be very little. Considered ia (he bghi of its larger size* elaborate drainage and 
arrangements of rooms, it is presumed that the structure was a school* on the basis of the fiavcj 
documents of the Chinese traveller iiiuen Hang. 
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Situated towards north of the larger structural complex, remain* of a house representing Mother 
secular group of buildings were encountered. Several wall* of successive structural 

in a large area (Plate X). The last stage of the structural activity was represented by rickety houses of 
2*1 brickbats A huge earthen jar, a well and a cistern-like structure are some of the important 
remains Of there the fast dererves a special mention for its constructional conception. Rectangular on 

ffiad. by [ayiny ,h e brick, in ? «*-«. tab on. „*1 b, ick - P . 1 v,d 

,, is „«,« Jcp (Pice Xil. While it is difficult to direr. rtS purpose preetsely. 

ritualistic affiliation, however, seems quite likely. 

Close to ihc northern side of the smaller structural complex, there was yet another secular group 
of structures represented by rooms or different houses in a lire. As evidenced by several phases, houses 
£ Spurt of the mound were raised in quick succession for a fairly long time. The rooms. lunumg m * 
rout^as! north-west alignment, are squarish o n r l«- *• '**' **** of structural neuv ty they were 
titustered in a clumsy manner. Like Hie larger structural complex, pit activity wasmaiked m this area 
also in the earlier stages. Terracotta figurines assignable to Matirya, Sunga and kushan art ha c bee 
collected from this area in a large number. 

Amongst the ecclesiastical group of structures, mention may be made of four shrines. Of these, 
three are quit/elaborale, whereas the fourth one is comparatively small. But for the last all the thr« are 
built near the eastern and southern ends of the smaller structural complex. Ot all the Tour the second 
^hfirte locked towards the south-east of the smaller structural complex ts ihe moat magnificent ( U 
STSXi^antof the is emphasised by a large number of Lord Buddha s heads in terracotta 

recovered from it. A few walls of burnt-brick forming part of house complexes below shnne numbe * 2 
3 indicated that religious structures were constructed over the civic structures, a feature noticed m 
other parts or the township as well. It is in conformity with the statement of Hiucn I sang. Being 
superimposed by the shrines, the lay out or the houses could not be determined. The shrmes were 

mostly of the first-second centuries A. D. 

The"entile occupational deposit at Ganwaria is divisible into four Periods. Period I daiable 
between c 800 and 600 B. C. T is characterized by black polished ware; fine grey ware; red ware ^jses and 
dishes with reddiih rim. blackish bottom and greyish interior (Plate XIII B) associated w,ih the Painted 
Gvcy Ware in western parts of Northern In*a; red ware bowls-aad dishes with a mirrot-like polish 
occasionally painted in black dots and circles (Plate XIV A Nos. 5 and 6). 

Period II is distinguished by the appearance of the Northern Black polished Ware, a red ware 
painted in black hcmontal bands (Plate XIV A Nos. 1 and 3) sud other associated wares. A date 
between 600 8. C. and 200 B. C. has been ascribed to it. 

Period III belongs to Sunga limes with its beginning in the second century B. C. and end by 
the beginning of the Christian era. Period IV is characteristically Kushan itutn» m the beginning of 
ihe Chrisiiaa era and ending in ihc fourth Century A. D„ 

The excavation at Ganwari* has yielded, besides other antiquities, a rich variety of terracottas 
Of them beautiful heads of Buddha (Plate XV); Buddha sealed on a double ot us throne in a 
contemplative mood holding the fingers «r his left hand with the right (Plate XVI}, ai head wit a 
peculiar head-drets exhibiting foreign influence (Plate XIV B) ; warriors and drummer ^reXVm B 
Nos 3 5 6 and 4); mother with ti child in her lap: ornamented female fig times with elaborate eodlure 
anklei, i. ffi.ir (Plato XVII* dodPt B»n« (Plato XVIII A* an.ntal Bear.no, (Pinto 
Xix A) and figures with elabotate drapery are very attractive. A decorated stone disc depicting bull, 

elephant and hon interspersed by chakra (Plate XIII A) r «mitor to those on P gt5 

a oair of heavy anklets (?) in copper alloy (Plate XIX B); copper and silver corns (Plate XX}, 
mpaMii stanns dabbers beads, bangles, wheel and gangsman; beads of glass and semi-precious stones 
(p’late XXI) stone-weights (Plate XXI1 A}; chisels, sickles at row-an d-d agger-heads, knives and »i*wr 
in iron; copper bowl (Plate XXH 8); glass bangles; and a highly polished legged quern wult a pcs a 
stone are ihe other important antiquities^ 

Excavation was also undertaken on a mound known as Sal a r gar h located towards the east of 
Piprahwa al a distance of about 200 metres. The excavation brought to light « monastery of Rushan 


period- Rectangular on plar t the monastery comprises several rooms in a row and also one behind the 
other. The layout of this monastery is entirely difFcient from these at Piprahwa. There is no central 
courtyard and in a number of cases rooms are interconnected. The approach 1o the monastery is from 
the north through a flight of steps iPlate XXHJ) But for a few copper coins, the monastery has not 
yielded any important antiquity. 

Close to the north of the monastery, a small stupa was also exposed* Initially, it was circular, 
but later on the base was concerted into a square at the lime of recons true lion- Keeping in view the 
size of bricks, the earlier stupa appears to be contemporaneous with the first phase of the stupa at 
Piprahwa, 

In the face of such decisive evidences a number of scholars, largely Ire m Nepal, have questioned 
the ids mification of the idics and Kapilavastu on the basis of scalings. They have in fact launched a 
campaign of calumny against the author and are indulging in damaging remarks by using the most 
undesirable language. The i denit beat ion has been made a victim ol political boundaries, without any 
basis whatsoever, because the line of demarcation between India and Nepal has its origin in the British 
rule and did not exist during the limes of Buddha and his father Suddhodana. The series of question 
challenging the location followed by author's ar.swars are given below for the benefit of scholars round 
the world. /£■ 

Q. No. I Adequate evidence is not available to establish beyond doubt that the stupa at 
Piprahwa is the Nirvana stupa. Is it not just possible that the inscribed relic casket found by Peppe’ and 
the caskets found by the author are contemporaneous ? 9 

Arts . No. 1 The archaeological evidence is adequate enough to establish beyond doubt that the 
stupa at Piprahwa is the Nirvana stupa. The inscription on the relic casket found by Peppc’ in 1898 
contained in the massive sandstone box speaks that the stupa in which it was found is the Nirvana stupa 
constructed by the Sakyas. The sealings and a Sid of a pot, with ihe legend Kapilaic.,^. corroborate it 
further. Even if it is taken for granted that (he inscribed relic casket found by Pcppe" and the original 
casket lound during the course of current excavation by I he author are contemporaneous, it does not 
stand in any way of the stupa being the Nirvana stupa. The archaeologists will have simply to reconsider 
the date of the inscription to reconcile with the date of the dcaiti of Buddha. The schematic section 
of the stupa will make it clear how the author claims that the caskets found by him are earlier 
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than those found by Peppe’ in ISOS, The working levels of (he earlier structures and the pradakshittepath 
and (he later ones are different Added to them is the shape of the circular pipe which turned into a 
rectangle at the bottom of the massive sandstone box found by Peppe’. The rectangle turned again 
into a circular one and went upto the bottommost course of the stupa. Had there not been two 
different phases the shape of the pipe would not have changed- 

Q. So. 2 In a feature article published in Dhanuayug of May, 1973 a photograph has been 
published with the caption: '* A scene of a Vjhara found in the Excavations at Piprahwa." Coming 
down to January 24, 1976. Shri Srivastava reprints this very photograph in Lite Times of Jodia. This 
time the caption is, “The ruins of the palace of Buddha’s father, Stiddhodana". Why should be be in 
such a haste to call one archaeological object a Vihara on one occasion and a palace on another is a 
question that defies all understanding 7 1U 

Arts. So. 2 The scholar who has posed the question has not cared to know that when the 
article in Dharmayug was published in 1973, the so-called palace complex of king Suddhodana, published 
in the Times of India ( 24th Jan. 1976) was not brought to light at all. The complex was excavated only 
in 1975 at Ganwaiia, a kilometre to the south-west of Piprahwa. It appears that the scholar went 
through the news published in Dharmayug and Times of India only in a perfunctory manner. How he 
could not distinguish between the two photographs is a matter of great surprise. The prints of the two 
photographs are enclosed (Plates VI A and XXIV) and the author is confident that even a layman can 
distinguish between the two. The questioner would not have committed such a blunder had be gone 
through the articles published on the two occasions critically. Hence the statement "why should he 
be in such a haste to call one archaeological object a Vihara on ore occasion and a palace on another is 
a question that defies all understanding," manifests his own haste and restlessness to justify somehow or 
the other his claims that Tilaurakot was Kapil avast u. It is always advisable to adopt a positive rather 
than a negative approach. 

So. 3 If the original casket is found in a stratum lower than the location of the Peppe's 
casket, would not the question arise whether the inscribed casket is at all related to Lord Buddha 7 11 

Anj. So. 3 The inscribed relic casket found by Peppe’ is also a pointer lo the relics enshrined 
below in the stupa. The views of Sylvain Levi, in this connection, are quite pertinent. While discussing 
the inscription for interpretation he was of the opinion that it merely recalled a more ancient consecration 
and the inscription was engraved on the occasion or the reconstruction of the stupa. l * The inscribed 
relic casket is related to Lord Buddha and was kept in the stupa containing his corporeal relics at the time 
of reconstruction. 

Q. No. 4 How could the relics or one and the same individual be conserved in two caskets 
belonging to two different periods 7 , J 

Anx. So. 4 Instances are not wanting when relics of the same individual have been enshrined 
at two different levels e.g, at Devnimori in Gujarat. At Piprahwa itself Peppe’found one casket in the 
stupa at a depth of ten feet only. 

Q. So. 3 Where is the pit line indicating that the stupa was opened? ^ 

Ans. So. 5 The stupa was not opened and as such there is no pit line. The donors of the 
second stupa. probably. dH not consider it proper to disturb the earlier relics. 

Q, So. 6 ♦- According to i. F. Fleet the inscribed casket found by Peppe’ contained the relics 
of bis kinsmen (slaughtered by Vidudabhp) and not of Buddha. IS 

4 / 1 J. So. 6 The interpretation given by J. F. Fleet corroborates that Piprahwa is Kapilavastu. 
He said, "And now wc sec the meaning of ihe curious nalure of the articles, numbering more than seven 
hundred, which were found in the stupa along with the inscribed casket.’'Fleet tried to impress with 
this statement that each individual object was meant for each Sakya killed by Yidudabbs. If the 
statement of Fleet is accepted, it will lead to the same conclusion that Piprahwa was Kapiiavastu and 
not Tilaurakot. Further, it musl be borne in mind lhat the interpretation of the inscription presented try 
Fleet in the beginning nlso meant that the relics were those of Buddha. His eailier translation was ax 
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follows *- 

"Orthe brethren of the well-famed one, together with (their) sisters and together with (their) 
childten and wives, this (is) receptacle (or deposit) of relics of Buddha, the Blessed one, (na.ncly) of the 
Sakyas." >* 

Fleet tame rut with the second interpretation, probably when he was not in a position to 
reconcile the date of the inscription with the date of the Nirvana of Buddha, 

A. 5- Gcdezi without an io<a rf drubt refers to the ideotifkat ;nn of Kapilavastu on the strength 
of the inscription on the casket. He says, "The inscription when read was understood to describe the 
relics enclosed in the vase as these of the Buddha himself; and it was inferred that these fragments of 
bone were the actual portions of the body of Gautama, preserved after cremation, over which was erected 
the stupa which had row been re-discovered. Dr. Fleet, however, interprets the inscription differently; 
and understands it to refer, not to the founder himself, but to the Sakyas, his kinsmen, many of whom, 
according to the tradition, were massacred, and their city wholly or partially destroyed, in revenge for 
a slight put upon the neighbouring king of Kosab. In either case the inscription would seem to cany 
with it the identification of Piprajiw* with Kapilsvaslu, the capital of the Sakyas." lfi 

Q. No. 7 The terracotta sealings with a legend belonging to six or seven centuries subsequent 
to Mahapariniivana of Lord Buddha are not decisive cdvjdencc in the determination of the identity of 
a place. 19 

Anis. No. 7 As is generally accepted, there was no writing during the time of Buddha or his 
father and as such seals with the legend Kapil a vast u of that period should not be expected. Pi p rah w a 
is not the only site where the location has been settled once and for all on the basis of sealings and a 
lid of a pot of a later period. A glaring example is of Sr a vast i. Ahichchhaira and Nalanda are the 
other sites. 

Q, No. $ The sealings indicate at best the affiliation of certain viharas with the Bhikshu 
association of the great city cf Kapilavastu. The sealings are simply tokens of authority used in the 
transportation of merchandise from place to place. The chance entrenchment of such mobile objects 
like sealings should never be a clue to the identity of Kapilavastu. 90 

Ant, No. $ The statement indirectly accepts that the monastery which yielded the sealings 
belonged to the Bhikshu Association of the great city of Kapilavastu. The inscription Om, Devaputra 
Vihare. Kapiiavattu, Bhikkhu Sanghas means that the monastery was built by Devaputra (Kushan king) 
for the order of monks of Kapilavastu. A scholar like G. S. Gai has already observed that the sealings 
and the inscription on the lid of the pot "has shown that this place was ancient Kapil a vasiu/* 91 The 
author wishes similar chance entrenchment at Tdaurakot to yield archaeological objects of such mobile 
character as terracotta seals which could help in establishing the claim of Tilaurakot. 


Q. No. 9 Who knows one day the unexcavated part at Tilaurakot reveals some inscript ional 
evidences showing its idcniily with Kapilavastu 1 ,3 

Arts. No. 9 This is nothing more than appealing the world to wail for the final evidences 
from Tilaurakot instead of laking into account the proofs which have already come to noiicc during the 
excavations at Piprahwa/Ganwarla. 

Q. No. 10 By ail accounts the great city of Kapilavastu was a very extensive and prosperous 
city. The location of such a city should not be suspected in a site like Fipiahwa with a stupa, some 
monastic structures and a very modest heritage of antiquities. 39 

Arts. No. 10 The religious sentiments have played a Vital role in making Suddhodana a great 
king. It is a well known fact that he had acknowledged the suzerainty of Kosala king. It has not been 
recorded in any of the cailiesl Buddhist texts that Suddhndana was a great king. He was simply a great 
landlord and the chief of the Sukyas. Further, an important point to note is that the sr«po-itionastery 
and the habitation areas are ntver dubbed together. They me always at « distance from one another. 
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Piprahwa is only a pari of the eat ire complex of Kapilavaslu, representing stupa and monasteries. The 
remains of the main township have been exposed ai Gan warm, an adjacent mound, a kilometre to the 
south-west of Piprahwa. Then; are other mounds as wj] 1 in the vicinity of Salargarh, Gao war! a and 
Piprahwa, So far as the heritage of antiquities is concerned, a reference to them has already been made 
on page 5 in brief, which will reveal that they are not modest but very rich. 

Q, No. 11 Actually Ka pi lavastu was regarded as one of the six big cities of Aryavarta arid was 
connected with roads from many sites and towns.® 1 

4ns, No. tl Had Kapilavastu been one of the sit big cities in Aryavarta, An and would have 
included it amongst the names of the cities whrre Lord Buddha should die when he tried to dissuade him 
from dying at Kushinagar. 

Q » No. 12 There is no fortification wall and nmat at Piprahwa, whereas the same can be observed 
at Tfburnkoi. « 

Ans, No. 12 Besides keeping in view the facts mentioned under Ana. No. 10 it must be 
reiterated that ramparts of such an early date as seventh-sixth centuries B. C. are not known and the 
fortification at Tilaurakot also does not belong to that date, but a much later period- Similar is the case 
of the moat, Joshi, remarking aptly on urbanisation has said, " Thus in his opinion, a fortification was 
an essential feature of an urban settlement; but, as a result of archaeological excavations, we now know 
definitely that many early Indian cities of political significance e. g. Tusila, Sravasti, Vaisali or 
Ahjchchhatra were without fortifications in the sixth-filth centry B. C, ” sn 

Q * No, 13 > Legion are the evidences supporting the claims or Tilaurakot to be identified with 
ihe ancient city of Kapilavaslu. ** 

4ns. No. 13 The she of Tilaurakot is yet to produce a reliable and credence worthy evidence 
to establish its claim for Kapilavaslu. The identification of Tilaurakot with Kapilavaslu by historians 
and archaeologists was nothing more than a guess work without any tangible and! concrete proof. Similar 
statements regarding Piprahwa are not wanting particularly after the discovery of the inscription on the 
relic casket, but they have been established finally only by the sealings with the legend Kapilavaslu, In 
this context the statement of V. A, Smith made immediately after the finding of the inscribed relic casket 
already quoted on page I is quite relevant, 

Q ■ No. 14 It should be borne in mind that in between the pilgrimages of the two Chinese 
travellers there was a gap of hundreds of years, the one visiting in A. D. 399 and the other in A. D. 
629, Travelling as they did over an alien land under conditions of untold hardships seme differences in 
observation here and there should be but inevitable and therefore pardonable, 5 * 

■dfu. jVo. 14 It must be emphasised that the author never accused the Chinese pilgrims on the 
difference in the distances Tarnished by them. As a matter of fact there is no difference 
at aU, The historians and archaeologists failed to note that the two Chinese pilgrims did not adopt the 
same rouie from Kapilavaslu to Lumbini. H inert Tsang followed a circuitous route, first going to 
Sarakupa and then to Lumbini and hence the distance is bound to be much mure (see also page 2). 

Q< No. IS The geo-physical status of Tilamokot is similar to that of Kapilavaslu described 
in Buddhist texts. *® 

Ans. No, IS The geo-physical status of Piprahwa corresponds very well with the description 
of Kapilavaslu. There is hardly any difference in the environmental positions or Tilaurakot and Piprahwa. 

Q, No. 16 The distance and direction from Lumbini, the known distance of Tilaurakot from 
thb sites of previous Buddha, the location of Buddhist stupas and memorials within and around 
Tilaurakot and archaeological evidence found in the course of explorations conducted by P, C. Mukherji 
favour the identification of Tilaurakot with Kapilavaslu, 30 

4ns, No. 16 i~ The distance and direction of Piprahwa from Lumbini is exactly the same as 
recorded by Fa-hien. The distance of Tilaurakot from the sites associated with the previous Buddhas 
does not agree with those recorded by the Chinese pilgrims Fa*hien and Hiuen Tsang. The she of the birth¬ 
place of Krakuchchbanda Buddha is still unidentified. Solar as the birth-place of Ksnakmuni is 
concerned it may be recorded that the pillar at Niglihavra (Nigali Sagai) is not in situ. There is no trace 
of stupa at the place, P, C, Mukherji has remarked without the least doubt, “The pillar is not in J/tu; 
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for Dr Fuhier was misiaVcn in saying so. When Major Waddell excavated below, the broken bo ttom 
was exposed, where no foundation or basement was discovered. Nor could I find the stupa o 
K mag a man a. which according to the Doctor's statement was at a short distance from the western 
embankment " 31 The account of T. Watters is also very significant in this connection. He says, “On 
the pillar recently discovered in the Nepalese Tarai, near Nigliva, is an inscription in which king Asoka 
records that he had twice enlarged the tope of K&nakmuni and ofTered it worship. This information is 
interesting, but it docs not tell us which of the great events in that Buddha’s career the tope comme¬ 
morated. 1 ^* Watters notes further that. “He (Hiuen Tsang) represents the inscriptions on the pillars as 
giving particulars of the decease or the two Buddhas, but the inscription on the Nigliva Pillar does not gi\e 
such particulars." 33 

So Tar as the archaeological evidence found by P, C, Mukhcrji in support of Tilaurakot being 
Kapilavastu is concerned, it may be mentioned that P. t . Mukhcrji was not able to present any 
incontrovertible proof to uphold his contention. Dr. (Mrs.) D. Mitra has also observed ihe lame thiiig, 
independently She says, “tt may be remarked that Mukhcrji did rot mention any movable antiquities 
from Tilaurakot specifically Buddhist. There is also no justification for regarding the structures exposed 
by him, except the one outside the eastern gate of the fortified mound of Tilaurakot, as Buddhist 
monasteries and stupa. The so-called sixteen-sided stupa with aa attached port ico was evidently a late 
temple of unknown affiliation." 3 * 

Q ; No. 17 Lumbini to-day lies in the same direction in relation to Tilaurakot as had lain in 
relation to Kapilavastu in the accounts of the Chinese travellers . M 

Ana. So. 17:- The direction and distance of Piprahwa from Lumbini is much more in conformity 
with the account of the Chinese pilgrims. Sec also Ans. No. 14. 

Q. No. 18:- The Indian archaeologist (the author) in his feature article jn Dharmoyug has written 
about Lumbini thus: "Lumbini, the birth-place of Lord Buddha, lies in Nepal Tefal, tsigali Sagar is 
at a distance of fourteen miles from Lumbini. Kapilavastu was not far away from these places." Thus even 
his own pronoun cement lends ‘support to the view that Tilaurakot may be identifiable with the ancient 
city of Kapilavasiu/ 9li 

Arts. No. 18:- The pronouncement made in Dharmayug docs not in any way lend support to the 
view that Tilaurakot w T as Kapilavasiu. Had that been the case the author would not have proclaimed 
that Piprahwa was the likely site of ancient Kapilavasiu. 

Q. No. 19:- Indeed the grandeur of the city-complex unearthed in Tilaurakot should confirm 
the aptness of the place to be called Maha-Kapilavastu in days of yore, s - 

Ans. No. 19:- The archaeologist has so far been clamouring that Tilaurakot was Kapilavastu; but 
now he wants to establish that Tilaurakot was Maha-Kapilavastu. It appears that he wants to convey 
indirectly that the sealings with the legend Maha-Kapilavastu found at Piprahwa were transported from 
Tilaurakot, If so, he will have to present convincing evidence for ii, at least a single sealing of Maha- 
Kapilavastu from Tilaurakot. 

Q. No. 20 After ibe foundation of the Mahabbtkshusatigha at Kapilavasiu the worshippers 
of the Buddha's commemorative ch&itya kept good contact with the centra! Sangha office of Kapilavastu 
at Tilauiakot and ihey very often used to visit the monasteries and the j/wpoof the capital town despite its 
wanton destruction by king Yidudabha of Kosala. 33 

Ans. No, 20 Tilaurakot continued to be prosperous in the first-second centuries A. D. to which 
period the sealings with the legend Kapilavastu yielded by Piprahwa belonged. In such a situation 
Kapilavastu sealings should have been found at Tilaurakot if at all there was any existence or a central 
Sangba office at Tilaurakot, 

Q. No. 21 Finds corresponding to the description of the Chinese travellers are to be 
found abundantly in and around Tilaurakot. On the other hand, no find of any teal significance has yet 
been repotted from the excavation in Piprahwa. 39 

Ans. No. 21 There is no dearth of antiquities of great significance from the excavations at 
Piprahwa and Ganwsria, Besides the relic caskets and terracotta sealings the excavations have y^ded 
a rich variety of antiquities, the most important or which have been mentioned in brief on page 5 and need 
nof be repeated here. 
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Q, No.22 t- The Chinese travellers are silent on ihc Nirvana stupa, 1 ' 

Arts. No. 22 Thev aie not silent on the Nirvana stupa. Hiuen Tung gives the position ol 
Nirvana stupa in relation to the town of Kapilavastu. Further, their silence, it at all, is not going to 
help in identifying Tilaurakot as Kapilavastu. 

Q. No. 23 Emperor Asoka who had gone on pilgrimage to the birth-places of Sakvamuni Buddha 
and Kanaimuni Buddha was not known to have visited Piprahwa." 

Ans. No. 23 If emperor Asoka is not known to have visited Piprahwa. the same is true in the 
case of Tilaurakot os well. 

a. No. 24 Th e dty of ancient Kapilavastu was said to be situated on the bank of a river. 
The present Banganga river is ancient Bhagirathi which flowed by the side of Kapilavastu. 

Am No 24 - The Buddhist texts are not unanimous that Kapilavastu was situated on the bank 

ofa river The ’reference is always to the dispute, between Sakyas and Kohyans, over the waters of the 
river Rohitii, which acted as a boundary dividing the states of the two common,ti«. Hisonly m Doha 
that the river Bhagirathi is said to Bow by the side of Kapilavastu. The grounds on wh,ch Bhag.rath, has 
been associated with Banganga river require elucidation. There is a r.vulet by the name of Si^wa near 
Piprahwa a»d two late via. Siawa and Majhaoli. Knpil.va.tt, is also satd ,o have too M»nd on the 
aid, »f a Inks. While writing on Kapila rhU after whom Knpilnvaatu war named Mal.lna.lcr. say,. 
"When the sons of Okkaka went into voluntary exile and looking for a spot on which o round a cits 
rh^y came upon Kapil, in his hermitage in Himava by the side of a lake." 4 * I. addition to all these 
facts the Chinese pilgrims do not speak of any river by the side of Kapilavastu. The position of (hen v# 
Raoti as described in Buddhist texts in relation to Kapilavastu agrees entirety with Fipraliwa. 
According to the texts the Sakya state was bounded on the north by the Himalayas, on the cam by the 
river Rcbmi and on the west and south by the Rapti. The situation of Titaurakot docs not correspond 

with the above, 

Q, No. 25 The name of one of the tributary streams of the Banganga, which is popularly 
knowm as " Kaila Nadi ", is also worth considering in this context. The word Katla is very likely to be a 
corrupt form of * Kapila nadi’ (lowing down to Kapilavastu. 4 * 

Aits No 25 There is no basis to associate the name of Kaila with Kapila. Besides, Tilaurakot 
is located on the bank of Banganga and not Kaila. The scholars should in the first instance decide 
whether they want to associate Kaila with Kapila leading ultimately to Kapilavastu or Banganga with 
Bhagirathi on the bank of which, according to them, Kapilavastu w as located. 

O No 26 ■- Lumbini is described to lie in between Kapilavastu and Dcvadaha, the capital of 
the Koliy.ns- Such i* exactly the relative position of Tilaurakot in relation to burn him and Devadaha. 
On no account could Pipmhwa claim to occupy such a relative position 41 

Aits. No. 26 The location of Dcvadaha is still a mystery and as such the claims are ridiculous. 

n No 27 Northern Black Polished Ware, Painted Grey Ware and thousands and thousands 
of antiquities of the Maurya, Sunga and Kushan Periods have already been excavated m ami around 
Tilaurukot. Thus even on the basis of available data the collected relics and antiquities can be dated 
from the eighth and seventh cemuiy B. C. down to the third century A. D. 4 * 

No. 27 The antiquity of Piprahwa/Ganwaria also goes to the same period as chimed for 
Tilaurakot. 1 Thousands and thousands of antiquities ’ is a very vague term. Better it would be to make 
specific mention of at least a Tew important antiquities as done above in the case of Ptprahwa Ganwaria 

(Fag? 5), t , 

Q, No. 28 Piprahwa does not reveal a single sherd of Painted Grey Ware and as such rhe 
beginnings based on the relic caskets cannot be pushed back to eighth century B. 

Ans No 23 ■- The excavators of Tilaurakot arc probably not aware that the Painted Grey %\ate 
found there is not the genuine Painted Grey Ware occurring at the sites in Sndo-Gungelic basin. Again, 
the type of Painted Grey Ware encountered at Tilaurakot is very well present at Ganwana, the town-site 

‘ of Kapilavastu. 

O. No 29 Lastly, a hoard of coins, some of which are f re-Mauryan silver punch-marked corns 
fbc accepted dale of which is seventh century to second century B. C. arc dug out in Tilaurakot, 


An$< jVo. 2P:~ A dale as early as seventh century B. C. cannot be assigned to silver punch* 
marked coins. Silver punch-marked coins are not wanting at Piprahwa/Ganwaria as wdL 

Q.No. 30 Dr. (Mrs*) D. Mi Ira in her report on her very limited excavation at Tilaurakot 
in the year 1962 has p in dear terms, expressed the view that it should be right and proper to accept 
Tilaurakot as a city at least as old as the sixth ceniury B. C. She even hinted at the pc ssibility cf its 
being st ill older 

Arts No* 30 Dr (Mrs.) D. Miira might have said* * it should be right and proper to accept 
Tilaurakot as a city at least as old as the sixth century B. C./but she never said that Tilaurakot was 
Kapibvastu. On the other hand* she proclaimed that Piprahup/Ganwaria is likely to be the site of 
ancient Kapflavastu, when she did net find any antiquity at TiImitatet to associate the site with 
Kapilavastu (see also pages 2 and 3)* Any city of sixth century B. C. cannot be called Kapilavastu as such* 

Q< No+3t;- Although Dr. (Mrs,) D. Mitra challenged the identification of Tilaurakot with 
KapHavaslu but she does not mention about what this enormous site with antiquities dating back from 
the Pain led Grey Ware phase (i. e. circa ninth century B. C.) is about. ** 

Aas. No. 31's-It was not binding on Dr* (Mrs.) D. Mitra to identify the ancient site of 
Tilauiakot before challenging its identification with Kapalavastu. Ii is not obligatory on the part of the 
author as wtIL 

Q* No.32:^ The Indian archaeologist, it may be recalled, has been projecting his views on 
Tilaurakot based only on the findings of the excavations of the year 1962. 51 

Arts. No, 32 Tt has already been stated that the excavations at Tilaurakcl have not yielded a 
single tangible evidence, so far p to establish the identity wit h Kapilavastu. 

Q. No. 33 The excavation at Tilaurakot has just begun and no one just at present can say 
how long it will lake to complete it. 53 

Ans+ No. 33 On the one hand, it is claimed that excavations at Tilaurakot are being conducted 
since decades establishing thereby! on ihe basis of rich antiquities, that it is KapiLavastu; and on the other 
it is said that the excavation at Tilaurakot has just begun. The archaeologists will have to decide as to 
which of the two statements is correct, because one of the scholcis from Nepal lamented and said, 
41 Now r the excavated materials, charts, photographs etc, of several years, as these got burnt in the fire of 
Singhadarbar that smeared it, we cannot say to the world about what uni Equities did we possess till 
recently as to the glorification aspect of the sue of Tilaurakot.” 53 As a matter of fact the longstanding 
claims of Tilaurakot being Kapilavastu should have been established by illustrated reports before the 
antiquities were engulfed in a fire in place of hammering over it, particularly after ttie discoveries at 
P i pm h wa/G a n w a ria. 

(7. No. 34 Principles of archaeology forbid the acceptance of the truth of a conclusion arrived 
at from one lone or inadequate premise. For example, fiom one single fact that a Nepalese coin has been 
found in New Jersey in USA <r Bodhjraya in India, we shall never be permitted to jump into any 
conclusion regarding the extent of Nepal’s territorial jurisdiction. 11 

ilnj. No* 34 The ct nefusion is not based on one lone or inadequate premise. The number of 
sealings from Piprabwa is not restricted to one. The total number is thirty-eight found from different 
spots in the eastern monastery of Piprahwo, The depth in which they occur also ranges between 1,05 
and 1.75 metres* One sealing was found kept in a niche of a cell. Besides the sealings one lid of a pot 
insetibed with the legend Kapilavastu also supports the identification. Clay materials like the terracotta 
sealings and J id of a pot are not so precious as to be carried from one place to the other like a coin. The 
sealings and the lid cf ihe pot with the legend Kapilavastu and ihc relic caskets are only corroborative 
and final evidences for Fiprahwa being ihc site of ancient Kapilavastu. A large number of sites have been 
identified only on Ihe basis of sealings bearing the name of the site or some connected legend. 

Q m No. 35 ;« The stupas described to have been located within, without and around the old 
fortification wall of Kapilavastu in the travelogues of the Chinese pilgrims and Buddhistic annals and 
traditions have been unearthed within the periphery of Tilauiakot. The Indian archaeologist should have 
taken note of the fact that many stupas consecrating various events of the life of Lord Buddha have been 
found within, without and around Titaurakoj, ss 



A ns, No, 35 So Taras the stupas consecrating events of the life of Lord Buddha is 

concerned the remarks of Dr.(Mrs.)D. Mitra in paragraph 2 under Ait war No. 16 on page no..9 may 
please be seen. Further, there may be many stupas consecrating various events at Ttlaurakoi. but the 
most important, the Nirvana srupa, is only at Piprahwa. This is the stupa constructed by the Sakyas over 
the corporeal relics of Buddha after his Nirvana at Kushinagar. Can Tilaurakot boast of any such stupa 3 

Q. No. 36 in his travelogue Hiuen Tsang had given an account of the place where the Snkya 
massacre had taken place. That place was not far removed from Tilaurakoi. 59 


A ns. No. 36 It is necessary to point out that the attempt of Fuhrcr to associate the names of 
eighteen Sakyas including Mahanam with the Sakyas massacred by Vidudabha, with the structures at 
Sagrahwa near Tilaurakot on the false ground of writing in Pie-Asokan characters was fortunately foiled 
in time by V. A. Smith who paid a suiprise visit to the site when the excavation was in progress. The 
forgety was thus exposed to public. 

Q. No. 37 Annals of Buddhism abound with reference to the destruction of Kapilav&slu by 
Vidudabha and the subsequent flight of the Sakyas. After this event a new Kapilayastu was founded, which 
may be Piprahwa. 

dor. No. 37 It has not been recorded in any text that Kapilavastu was completely destroyed 
and all the Sakyas were massacred. P. C. Mukhcrji's observation is very clear on ibis issue. He says, ‘‘That 
Kapilavastu was act, however, altogether, destroyed, is proved by the fact, that the giving of garments 
to needy brethren, the prohibition against the wearing of ornaments by the bluish unis [nuns), and the 
permission to ordain boys at seven years of age, arc all referred to the state of affairs at &apiU*Mlu 
immediately after its destruction by Vidudabha. And many Bhikshus seem to have been left uninjured. 
When the Buddha died at Kushitiagara in Anjaua era 148-543 B. C., the Sakyas with an array, went there 
to claim a share of his relics. They brought one-eighth of the Buddha's satires and erected a stupa 
over it." M 

The confusion of two Kapilavastu* had gr its mot in the unfounded belief that there is.a difference 
in the distance of Kapilavastu from Lumbini as recorded by the two Chinese pilgrims. As a matter of 
fact there was no difference at all. because Fa-hien went straight to Lumbini frem Kapilavastu whereas 
Hiuen Tsang first went to Sarakupa and then to Lumbini. Naturally the distance in both cases will vary. 
V. A. Smith tried to reconcile the assumed difference and said, "At last a process cf reasoning such as 1 
have sketched above suddenly brought me to the unexpected conclusion that Pipiahwa is the Kapilavastu 
of Fa-hien, whereas the city around Tilaurnkot is the Kapilavastu of Hiuen Tsang‘V 9 Smith did not 
support the theory of two Kapil a vastus, though of course he could not analyse the assumed, difference 
when he said, " If l am asked the reason why, in or about A. D. 406, Pipiahwa was regarded aa 
representing Kapilavastu, whereas in A. D. 635 the city on the Banganga was regarded as representing the 
same place, I can only reply that I do cot know the reason, and plead ignorance concerning evenis which 
occurred fifteen hundred years ago is excusable.” 40 When the scholar who gave birth to the theory of 
two KapiLavastus was not himself in a position to justify it, there is no basis to hammer on the 
existence of two cities named as Kapilavastu. It should be forgotten once and for all. 

Q. No. 38 When Gautama Buddha died at Kush inagar, the Sakyas did not live at Kapilavastu, 
but at many places, those, and perhaps a large number of them, who inhabited not very far away 
from the site of the old capital, found the share, brought it to the town of their occupation and built 
the stupa over the corporeal relics. This is the reason why we find t he stupa of Lord Buddha built at 
Piprahwa. 01 

Am. .Yu. 38 The second part of the question establishes in the first instance the author's 
contention that the stupa at Piprahwa in which caskets have been found is the Nirvana stupa. So far as 
the argument of the abandonment of Kapilavastu is concerned, it may be repeated that it is not 
mentioned in any text that Vidudabha destroyed the town completely, which resulted in the founding of 
a new Kapilavastu. One of the scholars from Nepal emphatically says, **I accept Mr. Srivaetava’s view 
that both Fa-hien and Hiuen Tsang identified the same place as Kapilavastu." 41 According to the above 
question the Sakyas fled to many places and at the time of the death of Buddha they did not live at 
Kapilavastu. It appears ridiculous to believe that the corporeal relics of Lord Buddha were enshrined in 
the stupa at a Kapilavastu with which he had no relation. This fallacy is much more highlighted in the 
circumstances that the original Kapilavastu.where Buddha resided for twentynioc years, did not get any 
share of the relics. Further, the scholar who has posed the question is not certain by himself regarding 


the place of ihe Sakyiis when he $ays lhai ihe Sukyai did n©L live at Kapilavastu, but ai many places, 
ihose, and perhaps a large number of them, who inhabited not very far away from the site of the old 
capital, found the share, brought it to ihe town of their occupation and built the stupa over the corporeal 
relics. In addition, let it be made clear that according to the reports of the excavation at Tibnrikot 
the occupation continued there till third century A, D. and, there arc no indications of destruction in 
the sixth-fifth centuries B, C. In Such circumstances is it not beyond comprehension to digest the fact 
of complete desertion of Kapdavastu before the death of Lord Buddha? 


Q. No. 39 What I fed is that when, the downtrodden, diseased and lamenting Sakyss began 
abandoning KapiEavastu, they fell that the water of the Arrow-well (Sarakupa), which had been curing 
the diseases of the miserable patients since several years, would help them in their redemption from the 
diseases and the pains owing to the sack of the city and its people by Vidudabha. Therefore many 
of them migrated there and began living at Pjprahwa until the abandonment of the site in the fifth 
century. 03 


A ns. No. 39 ; - There was a distance or about six miles between Kapilavastu and Sarakupa and 
therefore both the places cannot be one. While describing Kapil avast u Miucn Tseng records, “from 
this 30 ti south-east is a small stupa. Here there is a fountain, the waters of which are as clear as a 
mirror. Here it was, during the athletic contest, that the arrow of the prince, after penetrating the 
targets, fell and buried itself upto the feather in the ground, causing a dear spring of water to flow forth. 
Common tradition has called this the arrow fountain (Sarakupa I."'** T. Watters also translates the 
record of Hiuen Tsang in almost the same words which are, “His arrow pierced (be drums, went 
thirty-two ti to the south-east and penetrated the ground upto the top, causing a clear spring of water 
to gush forth. This spot also was marked by a small tope, and the spring still existed, and had heating 
powers of great reputation. The people had always called it the Arrow spring.” 65 


Q. No. 40 The fact that king Ripu Milk of Nag dynasty who ruled over one ©f the two 
states which flourished from the eleventh to the fifteenth century in the Karnali region of Nepal 
with the present village of Dullu as his capital visited Lumbini and Nigtihawa in the year 1312 
proves that upto that time Kapilavastu was a well known place of pilgrimage and retained its 
glory. m 

Am. No, 40 :-The above statement does not make a mention of Ka pi la vast u. In what way Ripu 
Malta's visit to Lumbini and Niglihwa is connected with Kapilavastu is not intelligible. 

Q. No. 41 :-That Fa-hien and Hiuen Tsang have made no mention of Piprahwe should also be 
taken into account. 57 

dns. No. 41 :-Tilaurakol too does not find a place in the account of the Chinese pilgrims. 

Q , No. 42 i-Piprahwa might be the birth-place of Krakuchchhonda Buddha and that the Sakya 
brethren, sisters and wives could sec no better place than this for depositing the relics of the Master, thus 
making a link between the two Buddhas. 68 

Ans. No. 42 ;-The birth-place of Krakuctichanda Buddha was, according to the travel documents 
of Hiuen Tsang, at a distance of about ten miles from Kapilavastu, He records, "To the south or the city 
going 50 1i or so, we come to an old town where there is a stupa. This is the place where Krakuchchhanda 
Buddha was born.” TO Similar is the translation by T. Watters who says, “To the south of the city, he tells 
us, and at a distance of above 50 li (about ten mite) from it, was an old city with a tope. This was the 
birth-place of the past Buddha Kalo-ka-tsan -/e(lh at is, Kjakachundn or Krakuchhanda, the Kakusandba 
of the p&li script u res) 


Q. No 4$ .-On the basis of the accounts of Hiuen Tsang Kapilavastu must be a big town and 
Prprahwa can be a small village of that Slate, 71 

Ans. No 43 :-A town and a vitage of that Stale should not be confused. Id order to substantiate 
Ihe argument that Pjprahwa was not Kapilavastu but simply a small village of that State (Tilaurakot) 
adequate evidence will have to be presented. 

Q. No. 44 :-Ts it not interesting to note that Mr. Srivastava discovered terracotta Buddha heads 
alongwfth his father’s palace possibly to show a father’s desire to make an image of his sop ? t4 


I 


IS 

Jns. Xo. 44 :»Tt has not been written anywhere that the terracotta Buddha heads came from the 
pajace of his father. There is also a wide gap between the dates of the two. The provenance also is not the 
tame. Before raising the question, the scholar should have gone through the article critically and not 
carelessly, 

Q. Xo. 45 ;-Even a falsehood if repeated, a thousand times can be more effective than the truth 
dot expressed at all according to historian Bhuwan Lai Pradhan, *•' 

■ 

Ans. No 45 Before making such a statement concrete proof to identify Tilaurakot with 
Kapilavastu will have to be presented. Just as the author has brought to light the evidences yielded by the 
excavations at Piprahwa/Ganwatia. the excavators of Tilaurakot will also have to produce the if antiquity 
to convince the people around the world. It will not be out of place to point out that the claims oi 
Tilaurafcot for Kapilavastu arc based simply on the continuous repetition of them since 139fi without any 
corroboration by the excavation. 

With all the explanations given to the queries mentioned above the author believes that the 
inkling of doubts, to whatever extent they might have been, on the idcnti Scat ion of Pipmhwa/Ganwat ia 
with Kapilavastu will wither away. Of course, certain scholars may still take some time to adjust to the 
latest findings on account of the century-old beliefs, which had naturally taken deep roots, but the facts 
cannot be ignored. 
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Pjale I PIPRAHWA — Stuptt Which yielded ihe relic caskels 









Plate II PTPRAHWA — Soapstone relie casket lei the northern chamber 




























Plate IIS PIPRAHWA — Soapstone relic casket in the southern chamber 















Plate IV PLPRAHWA — Eastern monastery which yielded the terracotta scalings 










Plate VB PJPRAHWA — Lid of a pot with the legend KAFILAVASTU 






















plate VII A GANWARJA — Drain in the larger structural-complex 






















Plate VIII GANWAR1A — Brick-paved courtyard in ihc smaller structural-complex 
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Plate IX B GANWARJA — Drain in the school l?J type slruclure 












Plate X GANWARTA — House-complex 
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Plate XU GANWARJA — Second shrine 
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Plate XHI B GANWARIA — Dishes with red rim and grey interior 


Plate XIN A GAPfWARtA — Stone disk 








Plate XIV A GANWARTA*— Painted pottery Plate XIV B GANWARIA — Terracotta head exhibiting foreign influence 













Plate XV! GANWAR1A — Seated Buddha in terracotta 



















Plate XVlll A GANWARIA — Terracotta dancing figurines 


Plate XV 111 B GAN WAR! A — Terracotta human figurines 











Plate XIX A GANWARTA — Terracotta animal figurines 


Plate XIX B GANWAR1A — Heavy anklets (?) in copper alloy 









Plate XX P1PRAHWA and GANWAR1A **~ Copper and silver coins 









Plait XXI GANWASUA — Beads 









Plate XXII B PJPRAHWA — Copper bowl 
















Pkre XXIII SALARGARH — Approach 10 ihe monaslery 









PTaie XXIV PIPRAHWA — Eastern monastery published in Oharmayiig in 1973 
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